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1 ESTER BOWLES PEARSON was born in 1897 on 
^ St. George’s Day (23rd April), and all liis life he has 
been righting “dragons” of one kind or another. | 

Today he is Prime Minister of career in an airplane crash. But 
Canada. Before that he was a he survived and took a Canadian 
leading diplomat and negotiator. BA degree in history. Then he 
Friends call him “Mike”, came to Britain, scooped up an 
Pearson because, when . he was Oxford BA and MA, half “blues” 
younger, he somehow “ looked in hockey and lacrosse, and nearly 
Irish”. But he is Toronto-born, won a full blue for rugger. 

His father and grandfather were A man of his calibre could not 
Methodist ministers. be wasted. In 1928 he was petr 

War was his first dragon. It 5 uaded to go into the Diplomatic 
stopped his studies at Toronto service. Seventeen years later, jin 
University and nearly ended his, j^e became Canada’s ambas- 

,1 © Fleeiway Publications Ltd., 1964 | sador to the. United States, j 



The Liberal Party in Canada 
had been in power for almost a 
generation. Mr. Pearson was asked 
to give up diplomacy, enter 

politics and _ _ _ 

join the party. 

So he became 
Secretary of 
State for Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs 
— the Com- 
monwealth 
term for For¬ 
eign Minister. 

Then this Canadian St. George 
turned the tables on the dragons. 
He played an influential part in 



creating the Atlantic community 
called NATO, the West’s defensive 
shield against possible Communist 
attack. In the.crises'of Korea and 
Suez in the 1950s, his diplomacy 
guided and strengthened the United 
Nations. 

In 1957 he was awarded a Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

By 1958 he had become leader 
of the Liberal Party. In April 
last year he carried the Liberals 
to victory against the governing' 
Conservatives, and became Prime 
Minister the day before his 66th 
birthday, , . 

See also pages 6 and 7 


POPPING t 
into GN next week is 
a girl who lives in 
France but comes 
from England. Yes, 
it’s: 

PETULA 

CLARK 

Order Your Copy Now! 
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IN: 

BH,IT.AXN 

NOW 



GERMAN MONEY 

The German Federal Republic 
will! again make funds available 
next year to assist British school- 
children to study in Germany. 
Scholarships of up to £40 will be 
made available. 

Special attention will be given 
to pupils of outstanding merit who 
might be prevented by financial 


40 YEAES AGO 

(From CN issue dated 
^ 20th December, 1924) 

When it is possible to 
travel 2,000 miles by sledge 
in the Arctic and not lose a 
single dog, Polar exploration 
may be said to be in danger 
of losing its romantic taste of 
danger. 

' Captain Knud Rasmussen 
has returned to Copenhagen 
after his three-year expedi¬ 
tion, and that is the remark¬ 
able record he brings with 
him. He meant to go farther, 
but after he had tried 
to continue his journey in 
Siberia, the Bolshevik 
authorities arrested and 
deported him. 


FOR BRITAIN 

circumstances from attending 
holiday language courses in 
Germany, or from taking part in 
the scheme under which a British 
child can spend One term as a. 
pupil at a German Grammar 
School. , ' 

Through, this, a German pupil 
spends three weeks in a British 
home and the child of the “host 
family” then travels in an 
escorted group to stay for a 
similar period with the guest’s 
family. ' 

Further details can be obtained 
from: The Secretary, The 

Educational Interchange Council, 
43 Russell Square, London, W.C.l. 

JAPAN TO THE 
SHETLANDS 

A British journalist working in 
the Far East has arranged an art 
exchange between schools in Japan 
and the Shetlands. 

He will be coming to Britain in 
March, bringing with him 100 
drawings and paintings—in water¬ 
colours, oils and crayon—done 
by Japanese schoolchildren. 
When he returns to Japan he will 
lake similar works of art by 
Shetland schoolchildren. 


ConniXIg Events 



LIVERPOOL WALKER 
ART GALLERY 
COMPETITION 

Here are the names of the prize 
winners in C N's Liverpool Walker 
Art Gallery Competition. 

QUIZ ENTRIES: 

First prize—£5: Elizabeth Heyes, 
11 Gainsborough Avenue, Maghull, 
near Liverpool. 

Second prize—^£3: Cheryll Lowe, 
105 Belle Vale Road, Gateacre, 
Liverpool. , \ 

Third prize—£1 for eaeh of the 
following five: Ann Bingham, 6 
Elwyn Road, Meols, Liverpool; 
Catherine Doherty, 21 Taliesin 
Street, Liverpool, 5; Philip Chester, 
62 Greenleas Road, Wallasey, 
Cheshire; Glenys Kehoe, Beach 
Road Junior School, Litherland, 
Liverpool; Pat Houghton, 35 Louis 
Street, Scotland Road, Liverpool, 5. 

DRAWING ENTRIES: 

Firjt prize—£5: Patricia Joyce, 19 
Kingsheath Avenue, Liverpool, 14. 

Second prize—^£3: Joy Charman, 
127 Green Lane, Vicar’s Cross, 
Chester. 

Third prize—£1 for each of the 
following five: Joan White, 109 
Arkwright Street, Liverpool, 5; Joan 
Delahunty, 27a Orry, Street, Liver¬ 
pool, 5; Ann Doyle, 40b Woodstock 
Gardens, Liverpool, 5; Ann Fergus, 
25a Orry Street, Liverpool, 5; 
Caroline Spencer, 27 Highfield 
Crescent, Southampton. 

CN FREE FOR 
ONE YEAR 

The Daily Mail Boys’ and Girls’ 

Exhibition will be held at 

London’s Olympia from 28th 

December to 9th January. 

As usual, there will be many 
competitions, including one on 
behalf of the Greater London 
Fund for the Blind. In this, one 
of the prizes will be the CN free 
for one year. 


HASTINGS : 40th International Chess Congress, 28th December— 
' 6th January 

Also Below is a list of free lectures, films, and exhibitions 
. in London during the Christmas holiday period. 

COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE 


CINEMA PROGRAMME: Boxing 
Day. 2.45'p.m., 3.30 p.m., 4.25 p.m., 
27th December. 3 p.m., 3.50 p.m., 
4.40 p.m., 28th December. 12.30 
p.m., 1.15 p.m., 2.45 p.m., 3.30 p.m. 

GEOLOGICAL MUSEUM 
FILMS : The Grand Canyon Story 
and The Great Barrier Reef 11 a.m., 
29th December. Kilaiiea Erupts, 11 
a.m., 30th December. The Calculated 
Risk and Oilfield fire at Dukhan, 
11 a.m., 31st December. The Wind 
on the Heath and North to the 
Dales, 11 a.m., 1st January. The 
■ Petrified River and Volcanic Power, 
11 a.m., 2nd January. The Quest 
for Minerals and The Diamond 
Story, 11 a.m., 4th January. , 


IVEAGH BEQUEST v 

LECTURES AT 11 a.m.: 29th 
December. The Architecture of 
Kenwood; by Alister Campbell. 
1st January. Court Portraits; by 
Rose Harris. 5th January. Literature 
and 18th Century Painting; by Rose 
Harris. 

TATE GALLERY 
. LECTURES AT 2.30 p.m.: 28th 
December. The ISMS of Modern 
Art; by Laurence Bradbury; 1st 
January. “People in Pictufes,” by 
Joan Mary Cregan. 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM 

LECTURES AT n am.; 30th 
December. “Putting on Armour,” 
^ Claud Blair.- 6th January. “ The 
Growth of London,” by Helen 
Lowenthal. 


It 
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THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 

y^lTH Christmas coming, these are busy days. There 
are presents to be bought, decorations to be put 
up, all sorts of things to be done before the great occasion. 

Christmas is an exciting time. It is also a ‘‘warm ” 
time, too. The basic Christianity of this great festival 
shows itself not only in our going to special church 
services, as many of us will do, but also in that it is a 
time when we tend to be a bit kinder and more gerierdtis 
to each other than usual. 

This kindness, 
however, is often 
limited to our 
family and 
friends. How 
about extending 
it, especially in 
these last days 
before Christ¬ 
mas ? 

There are a lot 
of people for 
whom Christmas 
is a trying time, 
or even a sad 
one. There are 
old people who 
perhaps can’t 
face battling with the Christmas crowds to do their own 
little bit of shopping. There are people who are ill ; or 
lonely ... 

You could do something for someone like this. It 
needn’t be much—^just running an errand, or paying a 
short visit. 

You probably know someone who would appreciate 
such a gesture. If you don’t, you need only get in touch 
with your local branch of some organisation such as the 
Red Cross, the WVS, or —y— r-* s ^ 

with your hospital, or the If L* 

minister of your church. i l ILX^Uv 

k-k'k'k-k'k'k'k'kir'kir-k'kick-k'k'k'kir'k'k-kir'k-k-kifk-k-kit^ 

..... ^ 



A short visit means a great deal to a lonely 
old person at Christmas . 







.six 



“ He wants to know how 
many full stops there are 
in a bottle of ink.” 


“Talk? He gives elocution 
lessons.” . 


■ tv; ’-i; . V; s 


“ There’d be no arguments iii J 
this house If you saw things ^ 
my way.” J 
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their locomotives, Patrick 


THE CELEBRATED JEANIE DEANS 

Dear Sir,—The sketch with this letter shows a cclehratcd 
old locomotive, the Jcanie Deans, which ran on the former 
London arid North-Western Railway. She was the tenth and 
last engine of tlic well-known Teutonic Class of 3-cylinder 
compound expresses designed by Mr. F. W. Webb, the 
Locomotive Superintendent, in 1890. 

The Jeanie Deans was This fine gesture led. to other 
displayed at the' Edinburgh railways sending examples | of 
Exhibition in that year, and 
afterwards put up a remarkable 
performance by hauling the 
2 p.m. Euston-Scotch Express 
from London to Crewe every 
day from 23rd December, 1890, 
to 5th August, 1899, covering 
567,784 miles during that 
period. 

At the time of the Edinburgh 
Exhibition, the organisers 
experienced a little difficulty in 
getting the various railway 
companies to lend their loco¬ 
motives, but Mr. Webb said he 
would send his latest and finest 
compound express engine, then 
being built at Crewe works, and 
also that-he would give the 
engine a. Scottish name in 
honour of the event. The 
Scottish name of Jeanie Deans 
was chosen. 


3,104, was given. (She was the 
3,105th engine to be built at the 
Locomotive Works at Crewe). 
She had seven-foot diameter 
driving wheels, which were not 
coupled together, the wheel type 
being 2-2-2 0 or Double Single, 
as it was known at the tirrie. 


MORE SCIENCE, 
PLEASE! 

Dear Sir,—I have been reading 
CN for about nine years now 
and find it very interesting. 

One thing that I do not like is 
that C N does not now have a 
Science article.' 

A paper like this should have 
such , an article, since in this 
modern age so much emphasis is 
placed on Science. 

R. S. Edwards (16), King’s 
Heath, Birmingham 14. 

We have been publishing 
Science articles whenever space 
permits, and I hope we shall be 
having them more frequently in 
the future. Editor.' 



Jeanie Deans, last of the Teutonic Class of engines 


Stirling of the Great Northern 
Railway sending one of jhis 
fine “Bogie Singles,” with eight- 
foot diameter driving wheels. 

Jeanie Deans was given her 
Crewe-works No. 3105 especially 
for the Exhibition, but after¬ 
wards her running number, 


With so many steam locomo¬ 
tives being preserved at present, 
enthusiasts must feel dismayed 
that Jeanie Deans is not among 
them, but unfortunately she was 
broken up before her historical 
value was realised. 

■ A. J. .. Richards, Tyseley, 
Birmingham 11. 


A.D. 2000 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your 
article “A.D. 2000” (issue dated 
7th November), unless a 
permanent Nuclear Pact is intro¬ 
duced soon, the world will quickly 
become desolate and destitute of 
all intelligent life. 

I am not a pessimist myself, 
but surely no-one should be 
allowed to forget the awesome 
possibilities of a Neutron War. 

Ian Hawthorn, Newgate Street, 
near Hertford. 


WHO ARE 
YOU ? 

Dear Sir,—A few weeks ago I 
had a letter printed in CN, asking 
for pictures of trains. 

Just recently I received an 
anonymous letter. It had a book 
of trains in it, but no name. If 
the person'who sent it is reading 
this, would he please tell me who 
he is? 

I have had a lot of response to 
my request, and now have about 
450 pictures. 

Timothy Manucll, 123 Chcstnul 
Avenue, Dogsthorpe, Peter¬ 
borough, Northamptonshire. 

THAT FABULOUS 
FOUR 

Dear Sir,—I would be very 
grateful if I you would ask your 
readers if I they have got any 
Beatle pictures which they could 
send me. i I am at a boarding 
school and I don’t have much 
chance to get pop pictures. 

1 think CN is fab. When it 
comes through from the post, I 
am crowded by eager school pals. 

R. P. Ashby, Junior House, 
Lord Wandsworth College, Long 
Sutton, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 


The address to 
send your 
donationstois: 

The Spastics 
.Soeiety, 12 
Park Crescent, sfL 
London. W.l. ^ 



H5’x\ 



/ I uurN I rMY>-^vv I 

V(dipn^t have amv wind/ 
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7~/ie Ch\\iirtn’s'Newspaper, I9th December, 1964 


WIDE WOEILI3 


SUNNY SANTA CLAUS 


RIDING UNDER] 

[ A RIVER I 

■ 

; A road tunnel is being cut ■ 

■ under the mighty St. ■ 

• Lawrence River in Canada. It j 
: will carry six lanes of traffic ■ 

■; between Montreal and tlie ■ 

• suburban cities on the • 

■ opposite side of the river. ^ ^ ■ 

; It is the first tunnel under ■ 

• the St. Lawrence, and is • 
expected to be completed • 

• before the ' opening of. the • 

• World’s Fair iii Montreal in ■ 

; 1967. ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

....' 

DRIFTING 
ACROSS THE 
ATLANTIC 

Dr. Jacques Piccard, the Swiss 
oceanographer, plans to drift 
across the Atlantic from America 
to Britain—and part of the journey 
Will be underwater. 

: With seven fellow scientists, Dr. 
Piccard will enter the Gulf Stream 
in a specially designed craft, which 
will almost be a floating labora-' 
tory. At times during the drift, 
the craft will submerge to depths 
greater than can be reached • by 
. any naval,submarine.. Marine life , 
gnd the ipceah bed will be studied 
through portholes. 

TOMBS OF THE 
IRON AGE 

An archaeological team from 
Venezuela has been searching a 
number, of Iron Age tombs found' 
.near Amman, capital of Jordan. 
In all, 12 .tombs used in the time 
of Herod - (74-4, D.C.), three rock 
dwellings, and two single-cave 
tombs have been explored. 

The finds in these tombs include 
550 lamps, 50. bracelets and other 
ornaments, cylindrical seals, human 
bones, pdttery (enough to fill 140 
cases), and two bell-shaped statu¬ 
ettes of Astarte, a Phoenician 
goddess. 1 , 


Caught up in the exciting 
whirl of Christmas, 
Bermuda, that sun-soaked 
holiday paradise in the 
Caribbean, appears to be 
having an early visit from 
Santa Claus this year. He 
is being welcomed by two 
of the island’s colourful 


STORMS EVERY 
FIVE DAYS 

A region in southern Kirghizia, 

in the USSR, has a thunderstorm 

every five or six days. To learn 
.more about these storms, scientists 
have set up a weather station in 
the mountains around. There, 
they will study the storms to'find 
ways of protecting great hydro¬ 
electric projects ■, and high-tension 
transmission lines from lightning. 


Gombey Dancers. 

CENTURY OF CHEDDAR CHEESE 

^HEDDAR CHEESE Is known all over the world; it is 
one of the oldest of which there is any record, and in 
1655 it was referred to as “the best cheese in England.” It 
was exported from the United States in 1790; but in Canada, 
bulk-production has only just reached its century. 

In 1864, farmers in eastern ailments among women than all 


Canada were struggling with fail¬ 
ing wheat crops, leaving cheese¬ 
making to the womenfolk. (A 
physician of the time is reported 
as saying that cheese-making was 
responsible for more chronic back 


Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1 Larva 

of the frog. 5 Female 
title of courtesy. 8 
Neptune’s spear. . 9 
Teach. 10 Rodent. 
11 River mouth. 13 
Willow. 14 Truth. 
17 Preliminary draw¬ 
ing, 18. Sound. 19 
Personal cleanliness. 
23 , Recline. 24 Sub¬ 
merged sandbank. 25 
Turn: around. 26 
Birds’ dwellings. 27 
Line of hereditary 
rulers. DOWN: 1 
Tenth. 2 Go with the 
' tide. 3 Musical drama. 
4 Way in. 5 Pickaxe. 

6 Pepys, for example. 

7 Sovereign. 12 Beam 
of light, 14 Deer 
flesh.' 15 Disastrous.; 
16 Lattice support for 
climbing plants. 17 
21 Merits. 12 All. 


The 


heavens. 19 Jewish king. 

Answer on page 12 


Donated. 


other reasons combined!) 

It was then that an enterprising 
farmer, Harvey Farrington, started 
a cheese-making factory on his 
farm at Ingersoll, Ontario—and 
began a cheddar cheese, boom. 
Neighbouring farmers followed 
suit, and Ingersoll soon became 
known as the cheese centre of 
Canada. 

Economic pressures resulting 
from the American Civil War 
increased the price of cheese, and 
more and more farmers turned 
from the less-successful wheat¬ 
growing. Cheese factories sprang 
up all over Ontario, 200 of them 
being built in one year alone. Arid 
the other Canadian provinces were 
quick to copy Ontario. 

Nowadays the making and 
export of Cheddar cheese is one of 
Canada’s most successful indus¬ 
tries. 

SCHOOL SAFETY 
PATROLS 

Oslo now has 6 o School Patrols, 
with i, 8 oo students. Police 
estimate that the patrols have 
prevented 4,000 traffic accidents 
to children since the first School 
Patrol was started in 1951 . 


TOWING A 
6,000-TON 
PLATFORM 

■ A mobile oil-drilling platform is 
on its way from Borneo to the 
North Sea, where the 6,000-tori 
giant will be used, in the search 
for oil and gas below the sea bed. 

. The .platform, the Orient 
Explorer, is being towed on a 
9,200-mile journey which will take 
it through the Suez Canal and the 
Mediterranean. Navigation will 
bo quite a problem,- for the 
four legs of the platform reach 
135 feet down into the water, 
(l^ormally, the legs are 235 feet 
longVj but for the journey they have 
been shortened by 100 feet.) • 

When the Orient Explorer was 
completed in 1959, in Southamp¬ 
ton,' it was the first drilling plat¬ 
form to be made in Britain, ,. 

MAPPING IN 
ANTARCTICA 

American geologists and 
engineers have left for the 
Antarctic to continue mapping 
operations. This will be the eighth 
consecutive year of study; the 
seven previous trips have resulted 
'in the production of 13.topo¬ 
graphic maps covering 22,760 
square miles of Antarctica. 

The team plan to map and 
explore more than 1,200 square 
miles of North Victoria Land., 
With helicopter support, they will 
plan mapping control missions 
around Ross Island, Terra Nova 
Bay, and Hallett Station—the US- 
New Zealand base in North 
Victoria Land. 

Last season a number, of - 15- 
inch-square posts, each 16 feet 
long, were set in the snow and 
-ice near Byrd Station, forming a 
precisely-measured 60-miIe “picket 
fence ” that will help scientists 
. with information . about the 
continuous movement of the 
Polar ice cap. Plans are in hand 
to extend the,fence this year. 


BRIEFLY . . 


A British survey company is to 
photograph and map 32 cities and 
towns in Saudi Arabia. 

A Woman’s Bank 

The National, Gommercial 
Bank of Scotland is to open' a 
new branch in, Edinburgh this 
Thursday. It will be for women 
customers only, and the manager 
will be a woman. ' 

. . What will be the world's biggest 
ship-^an oil-tanker of, 155,000 
tons—is to bcj built in Japan. 

B!g( Small Savings 

Small savings in Ulster total 
£ 206 , 000 , 600 , which is about 
£142 per head of population. 

The almost complete skeleton of 
a giant stag which lived 500,000 
years ago has been dug up near 
Frankfurt, Germany. 

Brahms’ Lullaby? 

The ' London Symishony 
Orchestra received a silver vase 
after a performance in Tehran, 
capital of Persia. It was given 
by; a 70 -year-old Persian, who 
said that he had had his first 
proper sleep in 25 years after 
attending the concert. 

The Potato Marketing Board’s 
annual report states that, in the 
12 months ending last June, people 
in Britain ate 198 lb. of potatoes 
per head. .' • . •," • ' 

Pink Spots' 

Lincoln city policemen on 
night traffic control are experi¬ 
menting with special pink fluores¬ 
cent mackintoshes. 

Ulster week next year is to be 
held in BristoT from 22 nd- 2 ’jth 
March. 

Tons of Oranges 

The six - millionth ton of 
Spanish oranges has been un¬ 
loaded at Liverpool, which has 
been importing the fruit since 

1849 . 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


Waiting in the shadows of Now -York’s towering skyscrapers, 
this pony carriage is certainly not the latest in transport, yet 
ideal for a quiet trot round the city’s famous Central Park. 
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This week CN invites 
you to meet American 
beat-bailad and song¬ 
writer GENE PITNEY 


A SINGER 


SCHOOL. PETS AT POULTRY SHOW 

T'HE two-day International Poultry Show at Olympia, London, 
earlier this month was of special interest to pupils of the 
Ahel ®mith .Tnnior Mived and Infants School, Hereford. 


Wendy and June holding Show pets, Bill and Mandy 

The reason was the inclusion of the school’s pets among the 
exhibits—a duck named Mandy and a drake named Bill. They are 
pictured above with two proud twin pupils, June (right) and 
Shelsher. 

The Abel Smith schoolchildren are lucky in having a Headmaster, 
Mr. Richardson, who believes that one of the best methods for teach¬ 
ing Natural History is to allow the pupils to raise animals and help 
to look after them.- 

The fact that these two particular pets were up. to exhibition 
standard is an achievement of which the entire school can be proud. 

MARY^S MOUNT a 

A few weeks ago I wrote about, | 
sheep .being used as ponies. Now I 
I’ve heard about 14-year-old .Mary i 
Ellerton’s unusual mount. Penny I 
—a two-year-old Aberdeen Angus | 
heifer! Mary, who lives near = 

Market Drayton in Shropshire, and I 
was given the calf by a neighbour- i 
ing farmer, said: i 

“I’ve always wanted a pony, | 
but I know Mum and Dad I 
couldn’t afford to buy me one. | 

So I decided to see what would = 
happen if I put a rein on Penny. I 
At first T just walked her up and = 
down the lane. Then, when I | 
tried riding her, I found she was | 
wonderfully steady,” = 

Mary’s parents have said they I 
hope to buy her a pony one day, 1 
but in the meantime Mary is 1 
happy to ride her unusual mount, f 


HOMEWORK FOR 


lllfllfllfllfnillifSISTERSi 


Fourteen-year-old Christine 

Caffpll (real surname, Martin) is 
the sister of Millicent Martin, TV 
personality-singer who recently 
appeared in the Royal Command 
perfprmance at the London 
Palladium. • 

Christine is a pupil at the Aida 
Foster Drama School, North 
London, where she is considered 
to have a promising future. She 
lives with her famous sister, so she 
gets plenty of good 
advice on her 
singing “home¬ 
work,” 


i sister, so she 


TRANSATLANTIC chart-hitter GENE 
PITNEY describes himself as a “ non- 
wiggler,” who relies on voice to put his 
songs across. Arid the voice of this 23-year- 
old, green-eyed American singer is so 
“ different ” that it was once said of him : 
“ He hits the notes that only dogs and 
A & R men can hear! ” 

This small-town boy with a University 
lackgrouhd (he studied electronics) 
switched from Science to become a 
successful songwriter before turning 


singer, and won a 1961 award for writing 
the (then) No. I US hit—He’s a Rebel. 
Since then he has made concert and TV 
appearances in Britain, and during the 
first three months of this year Gene was 
the only US singer in the Top Ten, 
Gene’s latest disc—I’m Gonna Be Strong 
(his third British hit this year!), and the 
other two—24 Hours From Tulsa and 
Thot Girl Belongs To Yesterday, prove 
that this boy belongs to today. 


Singing practice for Christine 
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The 


CANADA 


Children’s l^ewspaf 


Map of Canada’s Provinces and Territories 


PANOKAMA 
News in Pictures 


Pictures by courtesy of the Canadian Government 


Timber, one of the country’s chief income sources, 
being sorted by “ log-dozers ” in British Columbia 


Surroiin 


as 
top of i 
Well, r 
months 
it is n 
bigger 
in area 
territoi 
Canaii 
vin<;es 
Manitd 
land. 


Modern 

equipm( 


BIRDS AND FEEDING PUZZLES 


1 AM sure that many of our readers have heard of cases where 
/ garden birds have been seen doing something in connection 

with feeding which involves solving a problem. I am equally 
sure that some of you may know that the ability to solve a 
problem is one of the things that distinguishes what we call 
instinctive behaviour from behaviour that requires intelligence. 

There are numerous accounts 
, of birds-j-particularly blackbirds 
—when faced, with a piece of * 

hard stale bread, picking it up j 
and dropping it in a drinking dish ( -T 

or bird bath. The bird then pecks f 

at the softened bread and feeds 
‘»way. I ' t 

-L— by - — 


IVIaxwell Knigfht 


It is possible than an individual 
bird, in the course of trying to 
deal with very hard bread, may 
accidentally move it so that it 
falls into! water. Continued peck-., 
ing tvould shovy that the bread 
was now; soft enough to eat, and 
the bird j might have remembered 
this on a similar occasion; 

Tits and robins have been 
frequently observed pulling up 


Blue tit with a meal of 
peanuts John Markham 


string bn. which nuts have been 
threaded. They pick up the 
string in their , beaks and haul in 
a length; this they hold down with 
a claw and then repeat the 
process. 1 have watched a great 
dt trying this, and gradually 
getting better and better at it. 

Neither bread-soaking nor 
hauling up threaded nuts can be 
called instinctive behaviour, so it 
must, in my opinion, involve ah 
elementary .form of intelligence. • 

Parrot Potato . 

This subject came to my mind 
when I was watching my ancient 
African Grey Parrot. The poor 
old bird is very troubled by 
rheumatism, which prevents her 
from holding nuts and so on in 
her claws. ' One of her favourite 
treats is a piece of baked potato,, 
and the other day I held a piece 
out to her, hoping she would eat 
it from my fingers. But she didn’t. 
She took it from me in her beak, 
nibbled a bit, hesitated, and then 
shuffled over to her water dish. 
In went the potato, and very 
shortly she started, to eat it. 

Very clever! 


Numerous locks on the great St. Lawrence Seaway enable 
shipping to reach ports on the Great Lakes far inland 
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MAKING NEW LAWS 

No. 4—-How Private Bills are Passed 

JpRlVATE Bills are not concerned with the country as a 
whole, but affect only a small body of persons, such as 
a town council. 

The procedure for passing a Private Bill through Parliament 
is somewhat different from that for passing other Bills. 

A Public Bill is always intro- and Second Readings. If there is 
duced into the House of Commons opposition to the Bill, it is debated 
by a Member of Parliament, or one night at 7 p.m. 
into the House of Lords by a Most Bills go through this stage 
peer. A Private Bill comes into without opposition, but if the 
Parliament as the result of a principle of a Private Bill is found 
petition from the council, firm, or objectionable by the House in 
corporation concerned. / which it has been presented, it 

Examination win be rejected on the second 

Every Private Bill is based on L ^ 

a petition signed by the ' ^ 

“ Promoters of the Bill.” Before ^ 

the Bill enters Parliament, it s 

undergoes an examination. Two 1 

Examiners, one appointed by the 1^'« | 

Speaker and the other by the Hfw 5 ,1 , ,<.,s 
House of Lords, examine it to see 
that it has - been drawn up 
properly. If it has, the Bill is 
presented, laid - on the Table of ;, 
the appropriate House, said to 
have been read a first time and is 
ordered to be read a second time 
(see CN, .issue dated 28 th 
November). As with Public Bills,. 
this First Reading is only a 
formality. 

There must be from four to 
seven clear days between the First 


Reading; otherwise, if it is not 
opposed, it will be referred to the 
committee, where most of the 
work is done. 

If the Bill is opposed, it will be 
referred to a Private Bills Com¬ 


mittee, consisting of four members ■ 
of the House of Commons, or five 
of the Lords. . This is the really 
important stage. 

A Private Bill Committee is like 
a court of law. , The Promoters 
have to make out the case for the 
Bill, while the opponents state 
their views. Both, sides are usually 
represented by counsel. 

A Private Bill Committee acts 
as both judge and jury. Evidence 
is heard on oath, and witnesses 
can be cross-examined. The 
Committee may reject the Bill, or 
they may allow it to proceed with 
. or without alteration. 

Three-day Walt 

A Bill that has to be altered 
must lie on the Table of the 
House for three clear days before 
it can be considered. Bills which 
have not been altered are ordered 
to be read a third time Imme¬ 
diately. 

After the Third Reading, a Bill 
which started in the Commons is 
reported to the House of Lords 
(and vice versa). Any alterations 
suggested by the Lords follow the 
same, procedure as with Public 
Bills. Then the Royal Assent is 
given in the same way as for a 
Public Bill, but the Act is printed 
in a separate volume of statutes. 


Next (2nd Jan.)! 
MAKING NEW LAWS: 
(5) Private Members’ Bills 
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d by the boiling waters of Niagara’s 
people tend to think of Canada 
L big, cold country sitting on 
“ larger ” neighbour, the USA. 
lada is cold—during the winter 
but as far as size is concerned, 
riy one million square miles 
an the USA, and second only 
the USSR, the world’s greatest 

is divided into the ten Pro- 
' , Alberta, British Columbia, 
( New Brunswick, Newfound- 
)va Scotia, Ontario, Prince 


mighty Horseshoe Falls, this vessel enables its tourist passengers to take breathtaking photographs 

. Edward Island, Quebec, Saskatchewan, 
and the two Northwest and Yukon 
Territories. 

Under the leadership of Premier 
Lester Pearson and his Liberal Govern¬ 
ment, in the federal capital of Ottawa, 

Canada is a land of vast naturaf resources 
and untold opportunity. Thousands of 
people have emigrated there over the 
past few years, many of them from 
Britain. Here on these pages are pictures 
illustrating just a small part of the 
country in which they have settled. 


Parliament House, Ottawa 



lort: calls for modern Oil and grain are the Dominion’s 

for this young Indian two main money-producing exports 



I plays a big part in all our lives, and these young Eskimos and 
IS find that lessons aren’t so bad, once you get the hang of them 




Ice hockey is played by almost everyone, so it’s not surprising 
that Canada has produced many of the world’s finest players 


Ploughing its way through icy seas, this coastguard vessel is en¬ 
gaged on vital ice patrol duties in the far and frozen Arctic regions 


7 
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I From a CN Reader | 

I A VERY BUSY I 

I CHRISTMAS! I 

§ ]l/f OST people will have = 
g sent many cards and g 
I presents by post this Christ-= 
i mas, but very few stop to think 1 
I what happens to the mail g 
= before it finally. arrives at its g 
1 destination. § 

g To the majority of us, the h 
g post office is just a place where g 
g letters and parcels are received, g 
g sorted, and sent to their various M 
M addresses. There is in fact a g 
g great deal of work involved M 
g before the mail is eventually g 
g delivered at the doorstep. g 

I Mount Pleasant Post Office | 
gin London, the largest in the g 
g world, receives: some 24,800,000 g 
g letters ..and 1 , 000,000 parcels g 
g every week. To deal with these g 
g there is a staff of 6,800 people, g 
g For the Christmas period, g 
g when 7,500,000 letters, 1,500,000 g 
g packets, and ,1,980,000 parcels = 
g are received daily, 1,200 extra = 
g workers are erhployed. g 

I Coloured Hooks | 

g In the massive sorting office g 
= at Mount Pleasant, the mail is g 
g sorted into four regions. All s 
= round the sorting office is a .line i 
1 on which there are hooks of = 
g four different ' colours—red, g 
1 yellow, blue and green. Each g 
i colour represents a particulars 
1 region, blue being the one for g 
g London. ' 1 

g All the mailbags for London 1 
g are tied. up and hung upside = 
g down on the blue hooks and p 
g taken along the line until they g 
= reach the London basket, where g 
1 they are quickly untied, allow- g 
g ing the maiT to . fall into the g 
g basket.' This has to be done g 
g Very quickly' as' the line con- g 
g tinuously moves along. , g 

■ g In , December 1927 a railway g 
g for transporting mailbags was g 
g opened, in London. It runs g 
g between Paddington Station in g 
g the west and Whitechapel in the 1 
g east, stopping at six stations en B 
g route, including Mount Pleasant. 1 
g Operating 70 feet below ground 1 
' g level it : is the only one of its g 
g kind in the .world. g 

I Big Saving . | 

g A van would take 22 minutes = 
g to ’ complete this journey, g 
g whereas the rail journey takes g 
g only four= minutes. = 

g One vs'ell-known section, of;! 
g Mount Pleasant is “ Fleartbreak b 
g Corner,” where all the badly-1 
g packed parcels arrive, either 1 
g whole or in several pieces.. Here = 
g they, are sorted, re-wrapped and g 
g sent to thdr destinations, many g 
g in a useless condition. g 

g At Christmas as many as g 

B 2,000 of these parcels are found g 
B each day. g 

I RITA STRAUS | 

fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin; 
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bad as some astronomers believed. 

Secondly, it had been hoped that ^ 
the Ranger pictures would clear ' 
up the old argument about the 
origin of the Moon’s craters. For 
many years astronomers have been 
wondering whether these were due - 
to volcanic action, or whether they 
were produced by pieces of material 
—meteorites, in fact—falling from 
space on to the Moon’s surface. 
My own view has always been 
that the large craters are volcanic, 
though there must be many small 
pits which are due to meteorites. ^ 
(After all, we have meteor craters 
on Earth, and they must occur on 
the Moon, too.) • , 

Huge “Boulders” 

One particularly, interesting 
feature of the photographs is that 
some of the minor craters seem to 
have huge “ boulders " inside them, 
ranging in size from mere blocks 
up to pieces of matter larger than 
houses. These, presumably, were 
(lung .out from the big craters 
when the Moon was an' active 
world, and are still lying where 
they fell so many ' hundreds of 
millions of years ago. 

Ranger VII was more, successful 
than its builders had dared to 
hope. No serious changes are. 
being made to Ranger VIII and 
IX, which are due to be launched 
early next year, but the new 
vehicles will be brought down in 
other parts of the Moon. It will 
be interesting to see whether they 
photograph areas of the same 
nature as that seen from Ranger 
VII, 


ILOOKING TMK SIS’S' 


By Pati-ick Moore 

THE mmOM AND ITS MANY PROBLEi^^S 


AT this moment preparations arc being made to send two 
more Ranger rockets to the Moon. This follows on the 
tremendous success last July when Ranger VII hit the lunar 


surface exactly where planned, 
the Moon from close range. 

One ‘ American scientist called 
Ranger VII a: “text-book 
•operation,” because nothing what¬ 
soever went wrong. . . This was. a 
pleasant 'Change, since all the 
earlier Rangers, had failed for 
some reason or other. Some of 
them missed the Moon, .some of 
them went beyond radio contact 
range, while in the case of Ranger 
VI the launching and guidance 
were perfect but the TV cameras 
did not come into action at all, 
and no results were obtained. . 

Shallow Graters 

By now everyone must have seen 
the Ranger pictures, the last of 
which shows an area on the Moon 
no larger than a tennis-court, with 
craters, a mere three feet in dia¬ 
meter and twelve inches or so 
deep. The Americans .are still 
busy studying them, but already 
some definite results have been 
announced. 

First, and most important, is the 
question of the nature of the 
Moon’s surface. Any telescope 
will show mountains, craters, and 


and sent back 4,000 pictures of 

great dry plains, still mis-callcd 
“ seas ”—but what are these “ seas ” 
really like? Dr, Thomas Gold, a 
well-known astronomer who was 
formerly at Greenwich Obser¬ 
vatory but who now lives and 
works in America, suggested in 
1955 that a lunar sea was nothing 
more nor less than an ocean of 
very soft dust. According to Dr. 
Gold, this dust might be several 
miles deep, so that’any space-craft' 
unwise enough to land would 
immediately sink out of sight. 
This would make any manned 
lunar trip very dangerous indeed, 
or even impossible. 

Doubts 

Many astronomers had serious 
doubts about his ideas, but it 
was necessary to check them, 
which could hardly be done with¬ 
out seeing the Moon’s surface 
from close range. 

The Ranger pictures have 
enabled us to do this. They show 
that the Moon is pitted with large 
numbers of small craters, all of 
which are perfectly sharp and 


Detailed drawing of the highly successful Ranger VII rocket 


clear-cut; shadows may be seen 
inside them. Nothing of the sort 
could exist upon a surface which 
is entirely soft, as Dr. Gold had 
supposed. It seems safe, there¬ 
fore, to say that the theory of deep 
dust-oceans is wrong, and we may 
conclude that the surface of the 


Moon is hard, with no more than 
a very thin layer of dust or ash. 
Of course, this does not mean 
that it is everywhere safe enough 
to support the weight of a space¬ 
craft. There may be dangerous 
cracks and hollows here and there. 
But at least the situation is not so 


Bl 


.^ 1 . 11 . ABOUT FOMIKS 


POhJIES AT HOLIDAY TliVIE 



Here is another article in our 
popular series, specially written 
for CN by an expert on ponies. 

(JnRisTMAs holidays arc always 
busy days for ponies. Winter 
is undoubtedly the best time for 
riding, and those of you who have 
been away at school will be 
wanting to get as much of it as 
possible. 

We now get the problem of 
what Tcall the “ Boarding School ” 
pony ; that is to say, the pony who 
for the past three months has been 
out in the field doing nothing, its 
owner having been away at school. 
That pony will be “soft,” and will 


-by- 


Ralph Greaves 


know, when one comes to a nice 
stretch of grass, to let the pony go. 
:But a nice collected canter is just 
as much fun really. You’ve got 
the pony in hand, and can make 
it do what you want. A good 
rider never gallops except when 
it is necessary. 

One has to remember, too, that 


never be put back in its field till 
it has cooled off; for standing 
about in a cold wind is more than 
likely to give it a chill. For this 
reason it should be a golden rule 
always to walk the last mile home, 
however late you may be. 

Because you are riding him 
regularly, your pony will also need 


probably have a lot of fat that 
should have been turned into 
muscle. 

So, however keen you are, you’ll 
have to go gently with him at 
first, and not ask him to do too 
much. : Walking, trotting, and an 
occasional canter will soon get him 
fit; and he can be popped over a 
small jump or two, as long as you 
don’t overdo it. But he should 
not be galloped. 

Personally I am against gallop¬ 
ing at any time. Ponies get 
excited, riders get out of control 
and find they can’t stop, and more 
accidents happen that way than in 
any other. Its very tempting, I 



Always walk your pony the last mile home 


ponies in their thick winter coats 
are very liable to sweat. Excitable 
ponies sweat more readily than 
others ; as do ponies who are in 
soft condition. After a bit of fast 
work they will often be covered in 
lather, especially on the neck 
where the reins have rubbed. 

A pony is, of course, bound to 


sweat sometimes; but it should usual hay. 


a bit of extra feeding during the 
holidays. What you give it—and 
how much—will depend on the 
pony. Horse cubes or “nuts” by 
Spillers or Blue Cross will provide 
excellent feeding value without 
making a pony “hot up.” Give 
5 or 6 lb. a day, divided into two 
or three feeds—plus, of course, the 



CMSSSS 
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TF you arc given a book token 
for a Christmas present this 
year, why not spend it on a 
book to improve your chess? 

Harry Golombek. an Inter¬ 
national Master, has written an 
excellent book for the young player 
anxious to improve. It is called 
“Instructions to Young Chess 
Players,” and is published by 
Museum Press Ltd., price 12s. 6d. 

The author takes each part of 
the game in turn and, by using 
many diagrams, explains the prin¬ 
ciples involved. The final chapter 
of the book gives some earefully 
annotated practical examples of 
play. 
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In this week’s problem, White 
is to move and causes Black to 
resian immediately. Can you sec 
how ? 

T. MARSDEN 

Answer on page 12 


BREEZING ALONG WITH THE 
WIND—IN SUSSEX 


New radar equipment, which 
will enal)le the Meteorological 
Office to get more accurate infor¬ 
mation about high altitude winds, 
recently completed trials at the 
Radio Sonde Station at Crawley, 
Sussex. Of eleven sets eventually 
to be supplied, two have been 
installed—at Hemsby, Norfolk, 
and Lerwick, in the Shetland 
Islands. The others will go to 
stations in various parts of the 
Commonwealth. 

Accurate knowledge of the 
upper winds up to 100,000 feet has 
become increasingly important 
with the growth of high-flying 
aircraft. Wind-finding is per¬ 
formed by a small balloon carry¬ 


ing a radar target or reflector. As 
the balloon ascends, it is blown 
along by the wind, and ihe 
average wind between one height 
and the next can be measured 
from the horizontal distance the 
balloon moves in a given period 
of time. 

Since the war, a modified anti- ; 
aircraft radar (GL/3) has been in 
use, but this has a' limited range 
of a little over 50 miles and 
manual tracking, which meant that i 
many balloons were lost before!'; 
they reached the desired height.fj 
The new wind-finding equipment,! | 
with its narrow beam, automatic;] 
tracking and accuracy, will be fan 
more effective. 
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4. Lady Macbeth reproached him for his 
lack of firmness. She made him wash the 
blood from his hands while she took the 
dagger, returned to the King’s room, 
and smeared blood on the grooms’ cheeks. 


2. His wife’s words bolstered Macbeth’s flagging courage. 
He took the dagger and stealthily crept along to the King’s 
roonn. On the floor, the drugged grooms lay snoring 
soundly, while the King slept peacefully, in his bed. Not 
daring to think about what he was doing, Macbeth lifted 
the dagger and murdered King Duncan with a single blow. 


Macbeth’s ambition was 
aroused when three 
witches predicted that 
he would one day become 
King of Scotland. He 
and his wife plotted to 
Kill the rightful King— 
Duncan the Meek. 

Their i chance ■ came 
when the King and his 
two sons, Malcolm ■ and 
Donalbain, paid d visit to 
Macbeth's castle. Lady 
Macbeth gave the two 
grooms of the King's 
bedchamber drugged wine 
to make them careless 
for the safety of their 
King. In the dead of , 
night,, she crept into the 
King's chamber armed 
with a dagger, intent to 
kill. But the King so 
resembled her Own father 
as he slept that she lost 
her nerve and returned 
to her own room. 


I. On hearing what had happened, Macbeth wanted to abandon the plan 
to murder the King, but Lady Macbeth wouid. not agree. For Macbeth to 
inherit the throne, she told him, the King must die I And this was their 
chance. Guilt could be laid on the grooms. The scene was set. There 
would never be a better time, and one thrust with a dagger would do it. 


3. On the way, back 
to his room, Macbeth 
thought he heard a 
voice cry “ Sieep 
no morel Macbeth 
doth ^murder sleep,' 
the innocent sleep 
that nourishes life.’! 
His imagination rah 
riot ; he thought the 
voice cried aloud to 
all the house: "Glamis 
hath murdered sleep, 
and therefore CaW" 
.dor shall sleep no 
more, Macbeth shall 
sleep no more.” 

Terrified at his own 
shadow and scared at 
the voices he thought 
to be real, Macbeth 
was a badly shaken 
man.by the time he 
got back to his room. 






5. With morning came the gruesome discovery. Although there was proof of 
the grooms’ guilt (the King’s b|ood was on their cheeks), suspicion also fell on 
Macbeth, who stood to gain far more from the death of the King than two mere 
grooms/ This became more, apparent when it was learned that the King’s two 
sons, Malcolm and Donalbain, had, fled to Ireland. Their flight left Macbeth heir 
to the throne of Scotland, as one of the witches had predicted he would be. 




6. Although Macbeth and his wife now ruled Scotland, Macbeth 
was worried by the third witch’s prediction that it would be 
Banquo’S' sons, not his, w^o would become kings after him. 
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STAMP PACKETS of <|IJAEIT¥ (All Different) 


100 Great Britain 


10 Aden 

2/6 

23 Hitler Heads 

1/9 

(All Obsolete) 

10/- 

10 Ascension 

3/- 

10 Antigua 

2/6 

50 —as above . 

2/6 

10 Bermuda 

2/3 

10 Natal 

2/6 

100 Australia 

5/- 

10 Burma 

1/- 

50 U.S.A. 

1/6 

100 Canada 

6/- 

10 Siam 

1/- 

10 Turks and Caicos 

3/- 

100 Malaya 

10/- 

25 Ceylon 

1/9 

10 Gilbert and Ellice 

2/9 

100 New Zealand 

12/6 

10 Saudi Arabia 

2/- 

10 Tristan da Cunha 6/- 

100 South Africa 

7/6 

10 Transvaal 

2/6 

500 World 

8/6 


Orders under 5/> postage Sd. extra. 

Prompt Despatch, Full List on Ilcqucst, 

STANLEY GIBBONS' 19 5 SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WOULD CATALOGUE Listing 
119,400 Stamps, 20,270 Illustrations, 1,296 Pages. Price 37/6 postage Included. 
THREE SPECIAL OFFERS 




* (1) 1937 Coronations, C, Cols, and Dominions, 202 Stamps Complete Unmounted 
. Mint, 8Ss. per set. 

2) 1946 Crown Colony Victory Commemoratlves, 90 Stamps, complete Mint, 

24s. per set. 

" (3) Bahawalpur: S. G. Nos, 18-21 and 0.20-0.27, 12 stamps with a Catalogue Value 
of £5 7s. Od. offered for only 10s. per set. 

,f. A. E. FKAIVKS LTD., ‘^io.idon.i.c.V" 



PRINCESS PONY 
BOOK No. 3 

If you love horses and ponies— 
this book is a ‘ must' for you I 
Pages and pages of superb 
drawings and photographs illus¬ 
trating all kinds of fascinating 
features and stories about horses 
and the lives they lead I 

MAKE SUREOFYOUR 

COPY 12/6 Price applies to UK only 


FREE 


A MAGNIFICENT 
COLLECTION OF HORSES 
ALL MULTICOLOURED LARGE STAMPS 
INCLUDING THREE TRIANGULARS 



Just send us a 3d. stamp for postage of 
Approvals and free gift. If you are under 
10, please tell your parents. (Approvals and 
gift to U.K. only.) 


WULFRUNASTAMPCO.(Dep.CN38), 

6A CORNHILL, DORCHESTER, DORSET 


White or Coloured 
mice from 6/6 pr. 
carr. paid. List of 
coloured mice and 
cages 2d. Text 
books 3/6. 

PlTTFilANCISp“^3i:"J,L. 



everyone ordering one of these ‘ 


25 diff. 50 diff., 

Cyprus 4/0 Chile 2/.7 

Hong Kong 3/9 Iraq 3/9 

Jamaica 2/9 French Col. 1/9 

Lebanon 2/- Manchuria 4/- 

Llberla 6/- Persia 2/0 

Monaco 3/- San Marino 5/- 

- Please tell your parenis. 

Postage 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 

Boilsiamps (B). 16 Kiddermlnsler Road. Croydon. Surrey 


100 diff. 
Austria 2/3 
Finland 4/- 
Holland 2/- 
Japan 4/6 
Poland 4/6 
Russia 6/6 
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WOKILD OF ST.AMFS 






MISSBE^O FROiVI THE CATALOGUE 


I^EADERS sometimes write to say that they have a stamp 
which is not listed in their stamp catalogues. Is it, they 
ask, really a postage stamp ? 


Answering this question is not 
always . easy. Oecasionally the 
stamp may simply be an advertis¬ 
ing label intentionally printed to 
resemble a postage stamp. Careful 
examination of the inscription on 
the label usually reveals its pur¬ 
pose. It may advertise a philatelic 
exhibition, a trade fair, or an 
international conference. 


Pictured here is a stamp-like 



tt putu sttxtot 7-tt< ty ’t9»» 


label which advertised a philatelic 
exhibition held in Istanbul, 
Turkey, last year. Despite its 
perforations, this is not a postage 
stamp. 

Years ago, many towns in Nor¬ 
way, Germany, Russia, and China 
ran postal services of their own. 
Special stamps were issued to 
frank the mail carried by these 
local services. 

Such “local” stamps could not 
be used on mail going to another 
part of the country, or to a 
foreign destination. All long¬ 
distance mail had to be franked 
with the country’s general stamp 
issues. 


by C. W. Hill 


P i c t.u r e d 
here is a 
1-cent local 
stamp issued 
in the 
Chinese town 
of Kewkiang 
about 70 
years ago. 

Amoy, 

C hungking, 
and Foochow were other Chinese 
towns which issued local stamps. 
Many of these are still fairly 
common. 

Much rarer is the 18-cents local 
stamp from Hawaii, pictured at 
the top of the next column. 
This was one of six values issued 
in 1894 by the Kahului Railroad 
Company. 

The railway runs through the 
plantations of Maui, second largest 
of the Hawaiian islands. The 
stamps were used to pay the cost 
of sending freight by rail to 
Kahului, the port at the terminus 
of the railway. The freight con¬ 
sisted mainly of pineapples and 
sugar cane, so the stamps were 
fixed to the way-bills (despatch 
forms) when consignments were 
loaded on to the train. 

The Kahului Railroad Co. is 
still in operation, but the stamps 
have not been used for many 


years and are 
now very 
scarce. A full 
set of six 
may cost up 
to £20. 

“Why are 
these local 
stamps not 
listed in the 
ordinary cata¬ 
logues?” you may ask. One 
answer is that there are too many of 
them. Their inclusion would greatly 
increase the size of the catalogue 
and make it much more expensive. 

Also, there are so many 
ordinary stamps that the average 
collector does not bother with 
local issues. Some of the older 
local stamps, however, have such 
an interesting story that it is a pity 
to neglect them altogether. 

'J'he last picture shows a new 
stamp issued in West Berlin. 
Although this is inscribed 
“Berlin,” it is not a local stamp, 



for it can be used by Berliners on 
mail addressed to any part of the 
world. 




PUZZLING 

PROVERBS 

One word, occurring twice, is 
needed to complete each of the 
following well-known proverbs. 

.... and let ... . 

No .... is good ...... 

Set a ...... to catch a. 

A ..... . in need is a.. 

indeed 

. . . . feathers make .... birds 

OLD MASTER 
MUDDLE 


FICIS ^ FUSZILS 



IT’S T 


TIME 


BY THE 



'Uln.. 


RIVERSIDE 


Can you re-arrange the nine 
letters above to spell the name of 
an English landscape painter ? 


Start at the letter T and then 
move through each square to form 
the names of seven well-known 
fresh and sea-water fish. 


EAT, WEAR, OR 
PLAY? 

What would you do with each of 
the following — eat, wear, or play 
it? 

Obi, bouillabaisse, cockade, 
carillon, flitch. 

PRESIDENTIAL 

JUMBLE 

Re-arrange the letters in the words 
below to spelt the name of a 
former President, of the USA. 
SING ON WHAT 



T 

U 

T 

P 

L 

E 

R 

O 

C 

1 

A 

T 

S 

T 

E 

L 

1 

A 

K 

A 

H 

A 

B 

S 

P 

R 

R 

A 

U 

L 

E 

E 

P 

C 

T 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 

My first I is in pup but never in 
dog. 

My second’s in tree but missing 
from log; 

My third is in then and also in 
now. 

My fourth is in pig but it isn’t in 
cow. 

My fifth is in Europe but absent 
from Asia, 

My sixth is in fir and also acacia; 

My last is in pudding but never 
in pie. 

My whole is a bird unable to fly. 


i WHAT ARE 
j THEY? 

■ Can you say what the follow- 
• ing are ? The dots represent 

■ the number of letters in the 
\ answers. 

\ Place where 

■ birds are 

; kept . 

■ Fertile spot in 

■ a desert . ,..,. 

iSufveying 

: instrument _....... 

: Fish tank' . 

; Religious song .... 

; Burial ground .. 

; Where Moham- 
; medans 

; worship 

; L a n d s u r - , 

: rounded by 

: water . 

: Building where 
: aircraft are 

: stored ...... 

j Three - legged 
: stand ...... 

; Two - shilling 
: piece 

; Area for which 
j an M P 

: “stands” .. 

: Shallow river 
: crossing .... 


Answers to puzzles are on page 12 


PLANET IN 
OUTLINE 



The letters in the name of one of 
the nine planets are here given in 
outline. Which is it? 


COLUMN PAIRS 

Can you pair off the words in 
the first column with those in the 
second to form eight complete 
words ? 


Goose 

Chair. 

Gold 

Rice 

Arm 

Berry | 

Asp 

Land 

Head 

Beam 

Cap 

Finch 1 

Post 

Halt ■ 

Moon 

Mark. 
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C N fiction 


Andrew, the Eskimo boy, had taken shelter in Ah-Leek’s Ice-cell 
to escape the deadly tusks of the enraged bull walrus. When the 
bull was finally frightened away by the party of Eskimo hunters, 
Ah-Leek ventured out on to the ice—ohiy to be shot at. 

As Ah-Leek lay unconscious, the party found the young boy and 
carried him to their boat. Then, just before ieaving, the man who 
had shot Ah-Leek, drew his knife and bent over the seal pup ... 


5. Arrival of the Killer 
Whales! 

“VirAlT!” cried Andrew’s 
’ ’ grandfather. “Is it good 
to kill when iny grandson would 
be dead if the seal pup had not 
cried out?” 

“It is foolish to waste good 
meat,” the man who had shot 
Ah-Leek'grumbled. 

"For the life of my grandson I 
would pay more than one seal 


pup,” Andrew’s grandfather .said 
soberly. “ Push the pup into the 
sea. If he swims well . . . he can 


go. If he is crippled . . , well, it 
will be kinder to kill. hirh,” 

Ah-Leek was grabbed and 
bundled to the edge of the floe; 
a moment later, with a little 
splash, he was in the water. The 
.shock of the sudden:cold all over 
his body drove the dizziness from 
his head, and with a quick twist 
and a powerful stroke from his 
flippers he dived deep. 

Andrew’s grandfather tugged at 
the few long hairs on his chin 
which he called a beard, and 
nodded thoughtfully. He- said, 
“This day the sea has been kind 
, to us, and given back the son we 
thought was dead.' 'What is the 
loss of one seal pup? There are 
many thousands of seals in the 
sea—but tl^ere is only one boy of 
our blood named Andrew . . 

Down below, in a world he had 
alrhost forgotten, Ah-Leek was 
looking for food. He was a lonely 
seal pup in waters where there 
were no other seals. They had 
all swum westwards on the annual 
migration—mothers first, babies 
almost two weeks later. ; 

Something inside Ah-Leek would 
force him to swim westwards in 


Easy to Knit 

BESTWAY 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection 
at your woolshop or 
wherever knItting 
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search of the others, but for the 
moment his one thought was food. 
He was lean and hungry. 

He chased an elusive tom-cod 
until he was tired and breathless. 
Not until he had got back some 
of his strength would he be swift 
enough to outswim most fishes. 

He drifted to the surface to 
breathe, and when he swept below 
again, the sea, which had seemed 
almost empty, was full of life. 

Like a million bars of grey- 
green and blue, the advance guard 
of a gigantic army of herrings was 
moving shorewards. The herrings 
ranged from about 20 feet below 
the surface to as far down as the 
clear water would allow the young 
seal to see. How many million 
herrings there were in the shoal, 
no man would ever know. 

Ah-Leek was not concerned 
with how many there were. He 
wanted only one to begin with, 
and like a grey-brown torpedo he 
dived into the fringes of the shoal. 
The herrings scattered, up, down, 
sideways; but there were too many 
for Ah-Leek not to succed this 
lime. 

. 'Within a minute he was shoot¬ 
ing to the surface, a ; herring 
weighing almost a pound in his 
jaws. He tossed it neatly into 
the air, caught it by the head and 
swallowed it. Why he did that 
he did not know; yet it was the 
only way to deal with a herring. 
If he had started to swallow it by 
the tail, the fins, which are made 
to fold alongside the fish’s body, 
would have been forced out, and 
his meal would have stuck in his 
throat. 

H e ate and ate until even his 
week-long hunger was satis¬ 
fied. Then he swam to an ice-pan, 
climbed on to it, and basked in 
the sunshine. He should have 
been happy, for he was free, and 
full fed. Yet now that his hunger 
was gone, he felt there was some¬ 
thing wrong. He did not know 
quite what it was, and after only 
a few minutes in the sunshine he 
slithered into the sea again. 

The seal pup swam for half an 
hour until he came to a place 
where one or two rocky islets lay 
offshore. These were white with 
sea birds. Twice Ah-Leek was 
startled by a sudden splash in the 
water ahead of him as one of the 
birds dived. 


Then he came on a family of 
eider duck. They were not . yet 
ready for laying their eggs," and 
ducks and drakes played together. 

As Ah-Leek swam near, the 
eiders tipped up their tails and 
dived. XAh-Leek sank beneath the 
surface as well. He saw the 
eiders moving like beautifully 
coloured bullets, streaming a 
thousand tiny air-bubbles from 
their feathers as they chased 
among a school of small fish 
which had swum close. 

With their wings pressed close 
to their beautifully shaped bodies 
the eiders raced along, propelled 
by fast-moving webbed feet. 
Ah-Leek was suddenly excited. He 
was beginniiig to .feel , hungry 
again, and with smooth' move¬ 
ments of his flippers went in 
pursuit of the nearest diick. 

It was like chasing a ghost. The 
moment he drew near the duck, 
she changed direction, shot to the 
surface, and, as he rhade a lunge 
for one of her webbed feet, her 
powerful wings lifted her into the 
air, and out of his reach. 

Ah-Leek, enjoying the game, 
turned and lunged through the 
water as another eider duck 
popped to the surface, a long lug- 
worm dangling on each side of its 
bill. . 

It was like playing blind-man’s 
buff. The eider duck turned, 
skittered along the siirfaice for a 
yard or so, her webbed feet 
making tiny patterns on the water, 
and then it too was gone. 

Ah-Leek lay still in the water 
for a few minutes. He was very 
young, and desperately wanted 
someone to play with. At the end 
of half an hour he began swim¬ 
ming westwards. Why he went 
westwards, following the main 
body of seal pups, he did not 
know; but it was something he 
just/wd to do. 

by ARTHUR 
CATHERALL 

T hough he' was unaware of 
it, there was a very powerful 
reason why all the seals should 
leave this part of the. northern 
waters. The mothers and fathers 
were already enjoying themselves 
on lonely, beaches guarded by 
rugged cliffs. The seal • pups would 
play about on other beaches and 
in the shallow waters—and it was 
the shallowness of the water which 
kept them from harm. 

. About this time of the year 
whales appeared off the coasts; 
many of them had baby whales 
with them, and following them 
came the tigers of the sea— 
schools of kilter whales. 

, The killer whales were hot so 
large as ordinary whales, but they 
were as bloodthirsty and ferocious 
as a pack of starving wolves. 
Sighting a school of ordinary, 
rather slow-moving whales, they 
would charge in like dogs chasing 
a frightened cat. 'Their teeth were 
interlocking, and they could tear 
a sixty-foot whale to pieces very 
quickly . ' 

The seals moved westwards to 
be out of the way when the killer 
whales arrived, but Ah-Leek had 
been delayed. By the time he 
began his long swim to the west, 
the hunters had arrived, and at 
this time of the year they were 
usually ravenous. Even a baby 
seal was not too small a morsel 
to be left in peace. - 
' Unaware of the dangers tow;ards 
which he was swimming, the 
young seal headed west, and was 
delighted when he saw ahead of 
him a whale mother and her calf. 
Even the calf was large enough to 
make Ah-Leek seem no more than 


Jaws gaping, the savage killer-whales closed in on their victim— 
Ah-Leek! 


a sprat in the sea; but the huge 
mother and her son were so happy 
together that they took no notice 
of the ypiing seal. ; . , . 

So lonely that he was glad of 
any company, Ah-Leek swam 
alongside the. mother and her 
baby. The whale looked at him 
for a moment, ready to strike put 
with one of her huge flippers if 
he should prove to be an enemy. 
Then, as she recognised him, she 
dipped belovy the surface, taking 
her baby down with her. „ 
Ah:Leek followed them, anxious 
to stay with any sea creature 
which would be friendly. 

Everywhere the dwellers in the 
deep had some defence against 
their natural enemies. Some relied 
on speed to get them away from 
an enemy. Some could drop down 
to the sandy bottom and with a 
wriggle or two sink into the sand 
and out of sight. Ah-Leek was 
one of the few with little defence 
against an attacker. 

I F he basked on an ice-floe, he 
was at the mercy of any 
. marauding polar bear who saw 
him. ^The polar bears were power¬ 
ful swimmers, and cunning. 
Usually they hid on ice-floes or 
would swim near, under water, 
and come|up with a rush. How¬ 
ever, Nature had given Ah-Leek 
one compensation: a poor 
memory. Though he had wailed 
for a week for his mother, he had 
now forgotten her completely. He 
had also forgotten the hard days 
, he had spent as a lonely prisoner 
in the ice-cell. Even the appear¬ 
ance of the Eskimo boy Andrew 
was fading out of his mind. 

Within I minutes of escaping 
from sortie terrible' danger, he 
could forget it and be happy. But 
now, though he did not know it, 
danger was coming very close. 

■ All was quiet and peaceful until, 
through the water—which carries 
sounds for great distances—came 
a peculiar vibration. It was almost 
as if some giant was beating the 


surface of the sea with a huge 
paddle. 

Ah-Leek felt the vibrations, but 
they meant nothing to him. .'They 
meant a great deal to the mother 
whale. She had a good memory 
for any sound' which■ spelled 
danger, and the {hump, thump 
announced .the approach of ; a: 
school of the . dreaded, killer 
whales. 

From them there were only two 
methods of escape. One was to 
dive deep and remain near the 
sea bed, and the other was to 
go into shallow waters. Killer 
whales would seldom approach the 
shore for they were afraid of 
being stranded. Shallows were a 
danger for other whales, too, and 
the mother decided to dive. 

Down she went, taking her baby 
with her, Ah-Leek followed. He 
kept close to the mother whale 
and her baby, expecting them to 
rise for air; but they had filled 
their huge lungs with oxygen, and 
if need be could stay under water 
for fifteen' to twenty minutes. 
Ah-Leek could not remain with¬ 
out breath for so long. 

Reluctantly, because he was 
now growing uneasy at the steady 
pulse-beat from above. he 
surfaced. He shot upwards and 
popped up out'of the water not 
fifty yards away from the leader 
of the killers! ; , 

The killer whale rushed for the 
seal pup'; his eyes gleamed coldly 
and his mouth was slightly open, 
revealing his teeth. Like the rest 
of his school;he was hungry, and 
though Ah-Leek would hardly be 
a mouthful, .the killer was not in 
the mood to pass even a snack. 

^HE others in the school also 
changed direction as Ah-Leek 
hurriedly flllcd his lungs then 
turned and; dived again for the 
sea bed. Above him there was a 
series of - roaring thuds as ten 
great killer whales upended their 
bodies and raced down after him. 

To be continued 
© Arthur Catherall, 1964 
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STICKS FOR 
A SCHOOL 

I NDIA’S liockcy team won 
the Gold Medal at tlie 
Tokyo Olympics; the sticks 
they used in tlic final match 
have now been given to a 
school in the Japanese capital. 

The Tokyo school made an 
olHcial request for the sticks 
through the president of 
Japan’s hockey federation. ’ 
The Indian hdekey authorities 
gladly granted the school- 
children’s wish, and handed 
them over. The sticks will 
never again be used in a 
match, for they arc being 
preserved ns a memento of 
a great hockey team and a 
great occasion in Tokyo. 


CRICKET CUP 
SUCCESS 

'J’lffi Gillette Cup, cricket’s knock¬ 
out competition, appears to 
be just the sort of thing to bring 
back the, missing fans. ' Last 
season’s competition brought in 
£31,659. Sussex, who retained the 
trophy, receive £2,759, and the 
defeated finalists, Warwickshire, 
get £2,300. 

Last season five teams from the 
Minor Counties Association took 
part in the competition, and the 
reward is a share in the total of 
£5,559 received by the Association. 
The five corripeting teams—Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, Cheshire, Durham, 
Hertfordshire, and Wiltshire^—will 
each get £850, while the remain¬ 
ing 14 Minor Counties sides will 
receive about £60 each, _ 

With so much money comings 
in from knock-out cricket, it is 
perhaps not surprising to find that 
the second round of next season’s 
competition wilt be played on a 
Saturday instead of a Wednesday, 
as in the previous two years. 

SPRINGBOARD 

SUSIE 




CLIMBING UP 
THE GYMNASIUM 
WALLS 

NOVEL form of “ mountaineer- 
■ ing ” can be carried out at 
Trinity Fields Secondary, School, 
Stafford—boys there can climb up 
the walls! 

Two walls of the school’s 
gymnasium have been designed so 
that basic training can be given 
in rock and mountain climbing. 
A number of bricks protrude from 
the walls, and these form finger 
and toe holds. ; Higher up are 
sliding rails, .from which pupils 
lower themselves on ropes, just as 
they would do while on a moun¬ 
tain or rock face. 

Already pupils who have had 
their basic training on the Trinity 
Fields walls have progressed to 
sterner things—scaling a 20 -foot 
face at a local quarry. 


Susan Francis, 17-year-old spring¬ 
board diver of the Seven Kings 
Swimming Club, ' Essex, hojds 
the National One ■ Metre, 
Southern Counties, and Middle¬ 
sex County titles. Here she is 
seen ' receiving coaching froni 
Mrs. Eunice Grassi at the Crystal 
Palace Recreation Centre. 

WORLD GLIDING 

World Gliding Champion¬ 
ships, to be held ! at RAF 
South Cerney, Gloucestershire, 
from 29th May to 13 th June, will 
be the biggest yet staged. - Thirty 
countries will be represented by 
the , 86 pilots who have so far 
entered. . - 

Defending their titles as cham¬ 
pion pilots will be Poland’s 
Edward Makula (Open Class); and 
Heinz Huth (Standard Class), of 
West Germany. 


THE picture of Christine and Nell Truman in CN issue dated Sth December 
appears to have puzzled some readers ; why, they ask, is Christine out of 
the rankings when she is still one of Britain's best tennis players ? 

It seems that, when considering the players for ranking, the Lawn Tennis 
Association hail little evidence^ about Christine's form in the past season. 
She had, in fact, a scries of misfortunes which kept her out of some major 
tournaments f Christine withdrew from the Bournemouth hard court 
championships because of a heel injury ; a damaged shoulder prevented 
her playing in the Wightman Cup and at Wimbledon ; and there was the 
unhappy dispute which led to her missing the tournament in' the United 
States. 

Although Christine Js not in the ranking list, she is dearly regarded as 
one Of Britain's three best players. Hence her selection, with Ann Jones 
and Deidre Catt, for the Federation Cup competition in Australia next 
month. 

While Christine may be a little unhappy at not being ranked, she must 
be delighted that sister Nell is in for the first time. Perhaps we'll be seeing 
the sisters teaming up before very long ? It should be a good partnership. 

. ’ ' . The Sports Editor 

The Great Unbeaten 

I’M getting more and more notes 
about outstanding feats and long 
runs without defeat; some of,these 
records have been mentioned in this 

column, as you know. Now 1 have .... 

letter which details the remarkable 


Address your letters to; The 
Sports Editor, Children's Newspaper, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


a 

feat of the Worthing High' School 
for Girls’ hockey team. ‘ 

The school’s first team- has not 
been beaten , for more than three 
seasons. - From 1961-62 to date, the 
girls have played 34 matches, vanning 
32, with two drawn; they have piled 
up a total of 167 goals and con¬ 
ceded only 14. Three of the team— 
Cecilia Everett (captain), Elizabeth 
Dunning (vice-captain), and Maureen 
Clarke—are in the Surrey County 
Junior side. . • , 

Miss Biddy Burgum, the school’s 
senior PE mistress, says a great deal 
of credit for such success is due to 
the groundsman, who has prepared 
the three hockey pitches-so well that 
good stick'work is possible. ■ • - , 

1 Tribute to the groundsman for a 
job wdl done is very nice to hear; 
and- rare, too, since his. work is 
usually taken so much for granted. 
If is a tribute which I’m sure-the 
groundsman himself (if he reads this) 
wilt very much appreciate. 

The Worthing High School girls 
must also feel that the success which 
has come, their way is due to the 
excellent coaching they haye had 
from Miss Biirgum, who can pass on 
to them the knowledge she gained 
as an England player. , , ' 
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QUICK DASH AT 
MOUNTAIN ASH 

goME Olympic runners will be 
competing in the famous Nos 
Galan sprint at Mountain Ash, 
Glamorganshire, on New Year’s 
Eve. 

In the 100 yards race along the 
main street in Mountain Ash will 
be Ron Jones, who won the race 
last year; Menzies Campbell, the 
Scottish sprinter; and Wieslaw 
-Maniak, Polish • runner who 
finished fourth in the Tokyo 
Olympics 100 metres event. ■ (In 
1962, Maniak competed in the 
race when he was known as Victor 
Manning, of the Manchester Lads’ 
Club.’ Later he returned to his 
native land.) 

Other events at Mountain Ash 
will ‘ be the mile, for which 50 
runners have entered, and the 
four miles, in which sortie 300 
runners will set off , in the old 
year and complete the race in the 
New Year. 

This year there will also be a 
mile-race for womeri, and several 
of ; Britain’s best ruhriefs ' are 
expected to corripetei 

FOR HOCKEY FANS 

-The Territorial Tournaments of the 
All England Women’s , Hockey Asso¬ 
ciation will be held as follows: East— 
Great Yarmouth, 3 pth Dec.- 4 th Jan.; 
Midlands—Ramsgate,- 29 th Dec.- 2 nd 
Jan.; North—St.- Anne’s-on-Sca, 29 th 
Dec.- 2 nd Jan.; South—Worthing, 
29 th Dec.- 2 nd Jan..; West—Weston- 
super-Mare, 30 th Dec. 75 th-Jan. . 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

(P.4) Crossword Puzzle : ACROSS : 

1 Tadpole. 5 Madam. , 8 Trident. 

9 Train. 10 Rat. 11 Estuary. 13 Osier. 

14 Verity. 17 Sketch.’ 18-.Noise. 

19 Hygiene. 23 Lie. 24 Shoal. 

25 Reverse." -26:Nests. 27 Dynasty. 

DOWN : 1 Tithe, 2 Drift. , 3 Opera. 

4 Entry. 5 Mattock. 6 Diarist. 

7 Monarch.’ ,12 Ray, ,14 Venison. 

15 Ruinous. 16 Trellis.’ 17 Sky. 

19 Herod. 20 Given. 21 Earns. 

22 Every: (P.8) : C N Chess Club’: 

1; B-R7, and to prevent BxP mate, 

Black must, allow QxQ. (P.IO):: 

Puzzling Proverbs : Live; news,; 
thief ;. friend ; fine. . .Old Master ' ihgtbn. Riddle-Me-Reb : Penguin, 
muddle : Constable.; It’s’T Tinie By WTiat Arc! They ? Aviary ; oasis ; 
The 'Riverside : Trout plaice ; theodolite ; . aquariiirti ; . hymn ; 
li'alibuth carp ; eel ; sprat ; skate, cemetery ; mosque ; island ; hangar ; 
Eat, ; Wear, or Play ? . Wear', it, , a tripod ; florin ;; cohstitubney ford. 
Japanese sash ; cat it, a fish soup ; Planet in Outline : Jupiter.'. Column 
vvear it,-hat'ribbon or rosette';, play Pairs: .Goose-berry; gold-finch; 
it, a set of bells ; ,eat it, a side, of arm-chair; ,asp-halt ; ihead-laiid ; 
bacon. . Presidential Jumble :: Wash-; cap-rice ; post-mark ;, moon-beam,.' 




CHRISTMAS IN 
CARDIFF 

(Cardiff Cifv- -are in Portugal 
this 'Wednesday to play 
Sporting Club of Lisbon in' the 
European Cup-Winners’ , Cup 
tie. On 23rd December, the 
second leg. will be played in 
Cardiff. . ’ ' 

The Welsh club will hope that 
it will all be over by then, for, if, 
the teams'are all square after the 
two matches, there will be a 
replay—on Christmas Day. As 
the City have League matches with 
Swansea on the 26th and 28th, a 
cup replay would mean four hard 
games in six days. ,! 

Which would hardly be the time 
to wish the boys of Cardiff—a 
Happy Christmas! 




"his little girl can play all the pieces in her 
Music Book. 1 wish 1 could play, too! 

If we had a piano at home I'm sure I can learn, and be 
as clever as she. Perhaps, Mum will buy rne one. I can 
try and ask her to fill in the coupon below. 

Please send full details of your range of pianos. 
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Branches throughout the country 


CRANES 


Specialists in Quality 
Pianos for more than 
a century. 

CRANE & SONS LTD., 
Hanover Street, Liverpool 
1 Tel: Royal 4714. 
















































































